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The Ghoiee 

The son of a Springfield. Mass., cafe owner with a 
keen interest in Democratic party politics, Larry 
O'Brien managed the successful 1948 congressional 
campaign of his friend Foster Furcolo. Bur 
O’Brien's first taste of Washington politics, as Fur* 
coio's assistant, was wearying and disappointing 
O'Brien left Furoolo after seeing him through the 
1950 election and returned to Springfield. The 
move left Furcolo embittered toward his old paL 

O'Brien decided he was through with politics. 
Soon though be found himself sought after by a 
young congressman named John P. Kennedy, a 
man with ambitions for statewide office. The two 
talked at a Boston hotel a fear before Kennedy's 
successful race for the Senate against Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

"Larry, I warn to meet the party worker* in west- 
ern Massachusetts, " he said 'You can at least help 
me there, can't jeuT 

It seemed like a modest request, so I said yes, I 
could probably help in that regard. 

“How should we do «?" he pressed He knew 
that the kind of gathering he would hold in his 
highly political district in Boston might not be ap- 
propriate for the lower-keyed politics of Spring- 
field. 

*Td suggest an informal reception early in the 
evening." I said. “Just coffee and sandwiches, no 
drinks. You meet everyone personally, shake their 
hand, and make brief, informal remarks. ~ 

“Terrific," Kennedy replied He was leaning for- 
ward over the table, eagerly taking in everything I 
said This was politics — this was progress. "Where 
will we have it?" 

"I’d suggest Blake’s Restaurant," 1 told him. 
“They've got an upstairs room that will hold several 
hundred people.” 

“What about the invitations?" 

“I can take care of them," I said "I’ve got lists of 
all the people you ought to meet." 

Kennedy was beaming when we left the Rio- 
Carlcon. Then a few weeks later, after I’d sent out 
the inv i tation s ro the reception, which was in June, 

I r ec ei ved an unexpected call from Kennedy. 

"Larry," he said "your friend Furcolo just called 
me and said he was really bulled off about my com- 
ing into his district without clearing it with him. It 
doesn't bother me, but I thought you ought to 
know." 

“It doesn't bother me," I assured him. 

I understood Furcolo'* anger, of course. It's tra- 
ditional that if one congressman is visiting another 
congressman's district, he "clears" the visit, or at 
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least gives advance notice. That way, the host con- 
gressman won't be embarrassed by having some 
constituent or reporter break the news of the visit 
ro him. He can always say, "Why, yes, of course, l 
told my distinguished colleague be was welcome ro 
visit our district. " 

Kennedy could play by the rules when he chose 
to, but he didn't choose to with Furcolo and he 
wasn't about to dear anything with him. 

But that wasn't the end of it. The day before the 
reception, Kennedy called again, this rime from 
New York I took the call in the phone booth in the 
cafe 

"Larry," he began. “ Foster called again. " 

"Yeah?” 

“He says I should caned our reception. " 

"For any particular reason?" I asked. This whole 
thing was getting absurd. 

"Yeah," Kennedy replied. "He said he hated to 
tell me this, but I should caned because O'Brien 
was in trouble and might have some legal prob- 

I couldn't believe what I was bearing. I had no 
legal problems, none whatsoever. 1 could only as- 
sume that Furcolo was to anxious to keep Kennedy 
from association with me that he had fabricated the 
story as a desperate ploy to scare Kennedy into can- 
celing the crip 1 was srunned, then increasingly an- 
gry. I had thought 1 was out of politics, but here 1 
was in the middle of the worst kind of political 
back -stabbing. 

I hit my Up and cursed silently, until finally Ken- 
nedy said, "Well, what do you think of that?” 

“I haven't any comment on h," I said. 

“What's your advice?” 

**My advice, if you’re worried about it, ia to forget 
the meeting tomorrow. It doesn't matter to me, one 
way or the ocher. " 

Kennedy paused a minute, then said: "Where am 
I supposed ro meet you and what rime?" 

"Ac noon outside Howard Johnson's Restau- 
rant," I cold him. 

"I'll see you there," he said and hung up 

In the do ten years ahead, when I was impatient 
or angry with Kennedy, I would sometimes think 
back to that rime when be had ro make a quick 
judgment betwee n Furcolo and me. Furcolo was a 
member of Congress; I was s cafe owner whom 
Kennedy knew precious little aboty. The easy 
thing, the safe thing would have been to plead ill- 
ness and cancel the reception. Why risk involve- 
ment with some local pal who might be in some 
sort of trouble? But Kennedy chose ro mist roc 
rather than Furcolo, and 1 would have to say that I 
don't know another man in politics who would 
have made the same decision. 

The Fighters 

Nor long after Sen. Kennedy’s marriage to Jac- 



queline Bonder , Larry CTBnen and his wife, £lv a. 
who still lived in Massachusetts, visited the newly - 
weds for a weekend in Washington. 

One afternoon that weekend, the three Kennedy 
brothers and 1 and several of their friends walked ro 
a nearby park for a game of couch foocbalL Jack was 
still on crutches and I was never a touch-football 
player, so we watched while Bob and Ted and their 
friends played. 

Ac the ocher end of the park some young fellows, 
who we assumed to be Georgeto w n University 
graduate srudencs, were hitting fly balls, and their 
baseball kept landing in the middle of our game of 
touch football. Ted yelled co them to stop but the 
ball kept coming, until it was sp pa r e n t that it was 
deliberate. Finally Ted and one big fellow ex- 
changed angry words and I could see a fight was 
coming. Ted was ready and willing, but Bob broke 
in and announced chat he'd do the fighting. It was 
like s scene in ancient Rome, with both sides put- 
ting forth their gladiator. 

Ted was the biggest of the brothers and would 
have had no trouble with the fellow, but Bob gave 
away about 30 pounds. It was an uneven match, 
which was no doubt what Bob wanted, but no one 
tried to irop it. The rwo of them fought their way 
all s round that park, with the rest of us in a circle 
around them, shouting encouragement. It became a 
bloody brawl, with each man determined to score a 
knockout. But neither could -and finally the fight 
stopped when they simply couldn't raise their arms 
any longer. 

Throughout the berdc. 1 kept suggesting ro the 
senator that perhaps he and 1 should return to his 
house and await the outcome there. 1 thought it 
was foolish for Bob ro get into a public brawl, and I 
was afraid that the police might come or the news- 
paper* might Jeam that Bob Kennedy bad been in a 
fight while Senator Kennedy cheered him on. It 
wasn't exactly the image we wanted for our senator. 
But Jack was not about to leave. I thought ro my- 
self, "My God, this is the story of my life. " 

That night, back ax Jack's bouse for dinner, Ethd 
Kennedy commented on the condition of her hus- 
band’s face. 

“Goodness, Bobby, you’re all bruised up That 
must have been a rough game of touch. " 

"Yeah." Bob mumbled and we n t on with his cat- 
«*• 

Little Black Bags 

When Jack Kennedy began his race for the Presi- 
dency O'Brien traveled around the country for him, 
conferring and organising West Virginia turned 
out to be a crucial primary state in I960. There, 
Kennedy's chief opponent, Hubert Humphrey ac- 
cused Kennedy of buying the election. 

The irony of Humphrey's charge was thar about a 
week before the election a nationally known politi- 
cian, s man I assumed was working in Lyndon 
Johnson's behalf, appeared in Charleston carrying, 
literally, s black bag filled with money ro invest in 
the Humphrey campaign. He approached s local 
political leader, a man who had pledged his support 
ro Kennedy, and said he had $17,000 to spend on 
behalf of Humphrey. 

The local man stalled the visitor and came imme- 
diately ro report the matter ro me. 

“1 appreciate this," I said "But let me ask you 
something. Why are you telling me this?" 

"We have an understanding, " the local politician 
said "Our organisation is for Kennedy. 1 thought 
you'd want to know, because I suspect this fellow is 
going all over the state. " 

"How long do you dunk he’ll wait for your 
answer?" I asked 

“Perhaps forty-eight hours. " 
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Then lee him cool his heel*," I suggested. 
“That’Ll give me rime (o alert our people around the 
state. " 

"Pine.'* 

“My only ocher suggestion," I added, 'would be 
that you take his money and donate it to your favor- 
ite charity. “ 

He laughed and departed, and I never knew if he 
made a charitable donation or not 

There is a postscript to the story of the mysreri- 
ous bagman. Some years later 1 cold the story to one 
of Lyndon Johnson’s closest associates. 

"That son of a bitch," he exclaimed. "We gave 
him $20,000 — he skimmed $3,000 off the top!" 

Limits of Power 

Bur even the power of the Presidency had its lim- 
its and they aune t harpty into focus during the long 
night oi violence after James Meredith's attempt to 
enrol at the University of Mississippi 

We were getting grim reports from Mississippi. 
Nicholas Karzenbach. the Deputy Attorney General 
who was with the U.& marshals in the university's 
Administration Building, reported by telephone 
that an angry mob was forming and that the state 
troopers were nowhere to be seen. We adjourned to 
the Oval Office, where the President paced the 
floor. 

"What’s going on?" the President kept asking his 
brother. "I thought this had ail been agreed to. " 

Bob was equally disturbed. He had trusted Gov- 
ernor Barnett, but apparently Barnett had double- 
crossed him and the President. 

Kennedy had scheduled a television speech on 
the Oxford situation for 7:30 that evening, but he 
postponed it aa matters worsened. The U.S. mar- 
shals, led by the late Jim McShane, had formed a 
protective ring around the Adminscration Building 
and. as a result, had become the targets of the bot- 
tle-throwing, brick-heaving mob. The marshals 
were armed only with tear gas. Kennedy went 
ahead with his speech at 10 p.m. and, immediately 
after the speech, called and ralked with Kaocenbech 
again. Hr could hear gunfire in the background as 
Katzenbach told of wounded marshals being car- 
ried into the budding. "It was like the Alamo," one 
participant related later. 

According to Katzenbach, there seemed to be a 
real possibility char the building might be overrun 
and some of the marshals killed. Meredith himself, 
who had been hidden in a dormitory room, was in 
imminent danger if be were discovered by the moh. 

Kennedy finally ordered U.S. Army troops to the 
campus. The troops had to come from Memphis, 
but as the hours passed, they made no progress to- 
ward Oxford. Kjuzenbach warned that the mar- 
shals could not hold out much longer if the troops 
did not arrive. 

"Where are the troops?" the President demanded 
of Cyrus Vance, the Secretary of the Army, but no 
one seemed to know. The President talked on the 
phone at one point and the general indicated he 
was awaiting orders from the Pentagon. 

In his frustration, Kennedy spoke angrily and 
bitterly to us about the military. "They always give 
you their pitch about their instant reaction and 
their split-second timing, but it never works out," 
( he said “No wonder it's so hard to win a war." 1 
felt he was also reflecting on his experience with 
the military and the CIA during the Bay of Pigs fi- 
1 asco. 

As dawn approached, an uneasy truce settled 
■ over the campus — the marshals had held off the 
mob. Eventually the troops arrived and Meredith 
enrolled in the university. We at the White House 
were stunned with disbelief. It was amazing for us 
and for Kennedy. To see how even a President 
could be muled and disobeyed 
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Irish Eyes 



In June 1963, when Kennedy was about to leave 
on his European trip, he arranged for all members 
of the White House staff of Irish descent to be 
flown to Ireland for his visit there. We sooo discov- 
ered a high percentage of “instant" Irish- Americans 
on the staff and a parry of about SO of us set off for 
Ireland on one of the presidential back-up planes. 

We met the President — fresh from his trium- 
phant stop in West Berlin — at the Dublin Airport 
and he began a tour of the country of his an- 
cestors. I went with him by helicopter. The visit 
deeply moved him and rekindled in him a sense of 
his Irish heritage. 




From left: Pierre Salinger. President John F. Ken- 
nedy. Kenny O’Donnell Larry O’Brien after I960 
Wisconsin primary. 



When we reached County Cork, where my par- 
ents were bom, a motorcade took us to the Cork 
City Hall, and then, along with the dry dignitaries, 
was my aunt Julia Sweeney, my mother’s youngest 
surer. Kennedy had assigned someone to find out 
which of his staff members had relatives still living 
in Ireland. My Aunt Julia lived in Dunmanwav, a 
town near Cork and Dave Powers had several cous- 
ins, who were also at the Cory Hall ceremony. 

My Aunt Julia, an articulate, gray-haired woman 
with a slight brogue, was making the most of her 
opportunity. She had brought some neighbors with 
her and they were thrilled to watch from the VIP 
section as Kennedy addressed the huge crowd and 
even more thrilled when, at the end of his remarks, 
Kennedy said: 

Two of my dose associates, Larry O'Brien and 
Dave Powers, have relatives who are with us today, 
and I’d like to ask Larry and Dave to introduce 
them." 

So Dave and 1 presented our Irish relatives while 
the audience cheered. 

At the reception following the speech, my Aunt 
Julia was introduced to the President. 

"I’m pleased to meet you, Mr. Kennedy," my 
aunt said. "You're very fortunate to have my 
nephew Lawrence working for you. " 

The President grinned at her and said, “You may 
be right." 

As the reception ended, I said ray good-bys to 
Aunt Julia, and she looked at me in surprise. 

"Lawrence, aren't you going to stay for a few 
days?" 

Fifty thousand people were cheering outside, the 
motorcade was starting to move, and 1 told my aunt 
that I’d better leave Cork immediately or I might 
never get out. On a later trip to Ireland, I visited 
Aunt Julia’s home in Dunmanway and noted three 
pictures on her wall — Jesus Christ, John F. Ken- 
nedy. and Lawrence O'Brien. 




At Shannon Airport, a day or two later, we were 
all to leave Ireland — Kennedy to continue on to It- 
aly. the rest of us to fly back to Washington. As 
Kennedy boarded his plane, a choir sang a beautiful 
version of “Come Back to Erin" and Kennedy was 
deeply and visibly moved, as were we alL If there 
was a dry eye at the airport, I missed it. 

Not long after our return Drew Pearson obtained 
■ list of the White House staff people wbo’d flown 
to Ireland and published ■ column about the waste 
of tbe taxpayers’ money. That was one column that 
nobody in die White House gave a damn about. 

Dallas 

In N ov ember, 1963, during a trip to ease over po- 
litical differences in Texas. Kennedy was shoe 
O’Brien . who w as several can behind Kennedy in 
the motorcade, rushed to the hospital 

I ran through a maze of corridors until I reached 
an ante-room where Jackie and Nellie Connaliy, 
Governor John Connaliy s wife, were sitting to- 
gether. Jackie’s pink suit was spattered with blood 
and she was sitting like stone. Then Ken O'Donnell 
whispered to me ttere was little or no chance the 
President would live. I turned to Jackie to try to 
comfort her, but I could not speak. 

The next hour was a nightmare. 

It was chaotic, doctors, nurses running in and 
out. Medical equipment being wheeled into tbe 
room. At one point Jackie and I stepped into the 
adjoining room where the President's body lay. All 
I recall is I thought he looked as he always had. 

Mac Kiiduff, the acting press secretary, kept 
checking with us. He was distraught. Whar could 
he tell the press, he asked? What could he report to 
the Vice President, who was in another part of the 
building? 

At one point Mac said. “He's dead, isn’t he?" near 
tears. "I’ve got to tell the press. " 

“You can’t say anything." Ken told him, and the 
confirmation of the President’s death was kept 
from the world for perhaps half an hour, simply be- 
cause Ken and I could not bring ourselves to accept 
it. 



LBJ’s Gilt 

The new President asked O’Brien to stay on and 
O'Brien found him persuasive. He had had a taste 
of LBJ hospitality back in 196 1. 

Johnson led Elvm and me from room to room, not 
for just a glance but for detailed commentary on the 
furniture snd mementos that each room contained. 

In his bedroom he dug into a drawer, came up 
with a sportshirt. and pressed it upon mt 

“Larry. I want you to have this," he said “to 
keep." 

Then he seized a bottle of perfume from Mrs. 
Johnson’s dresser drawer. 

“Here, Eva. this is for you," he commanded. 

Finally the tour ended and we went oo dinner. 
Two other couples were present — the Bobby Bak- 
ers and Congressman Jack Brooks and his wife. Af- 
ter an excellent Mexican dinner, Johnson invited 
tbe men into his den where he took out his scrap- 
books and reminisced at length about his political 
career. His stories of Texas politics were often hilar- 
ious, snd there were many affectionate references 
to Sam Rayburn. 

I had put my new shirt on a chair in the hallway 
and as we said our good nights, 1 forgot it. But as 
Elva and 1 were walking down the sidewalk toward 
our car, the door burst open. 

“Larry, you forgot your shirt," Johnson called 
and hurried out to give me my gift again. The shirt, 
which had an LBJ monogram, was too large for me, 
but I sometimes wore it around the house on week- 
ends. Continued oo page 36 
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O'Brien, from page 19 

A Presidential Phone 

O'Brien became close with 
Joe Califano, Johnson's right 
hand man in the White House 
and in that friendship saw an- 
other side to the demands 
Johnson-stylc politics put on 
subordinates. 



Joe Calif ano had a “hot 
line** to the President on his 
desk, and when it rang he 
could be counted on to burst 
into action. One day, how- 
ever, the hot line rang and 
Califano didn't respond. He 
missed the call, because he 
was otherwise occupied in the 
small bathroom that graced 
his large White House’ office. 



The President later demanded 
an explanation as to why Joe 
had not responded to his call, 
and Califano explained the 
problem as discreetly as possi- 
ble. 

“We*ll have no more of 
that,** Johnson roared, and 
the next thing Califano knew, 
the President had arranged 
Continued on page 41 
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O'Brian, from page }6 

for a telephone extension co 

be placed in his bathroom. 

Rockefeller’s Place 

Despite his yes rs in Wash- 
ington, O'Brien sail played 
the game with tricks learned 
in Springfield 
In the summer of 1965 
when President Johnson jour- 
neyed co the Statue of Liberty 
for an elaborate ceremony at 
which he signed into law the 
historic immigration bilL 
This was, in theory, a nonpar- 
tisan event, with leaders of 
both parties invited. But the 
word' was out for all of us to 
do all we could for Abe 
Bcame, who was then run- 
ning for mayor of New York. 
The President took a helicop- 
ter to Liberty Island and the 
rest of us went over by ferry. 
When the ferry docked, the 
politicians scrambled ashore 
in a great hurry, all wanting 
to claim a place near the Pre- 
sident for the bill-signing cer- 
emony, so they would be in 
news photographs of the 
event. I wanted to give Abe 
Beame a head start, so as he 
hurried off the boat, I 
blocked the path of Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller. I was 
standing in front of Rockefel- 
ler, and it slowly dawned on 
him that it was no accidenr 
that whenever he moved 
right, I moved right, and 
when he’d move left. I’d 
move left. Finally he growled, 
“Damn it, O'Brien, Fm the 
governor of New York and I 
have a right co get off this 
boat. Get the hell out of my 
way r 

In later years, when Td 
sometimes see Rockefeller at 
the White House, he would 
make some joke about, “Hey, 
Larry, who are you pushing 
around these days?” I would 
always pretend not to know 
what he was calking about. 

Lodge in Vietnam 

For all the high spirits and 
achievements of 1965-66, we 
were increasingly aware of an 
ever-darkening cloud on the 
horizon, the war in Vietnam. 

There would be periodic re- 
ports on Vietnam, usually by 
Secretaries Rusk or Mc- 
Namara or by Dick Helms, 
the QA Director. They would 
have charts and maps and 
would give reports about 
body counts and kill ratios 
and bridges bombed. They 
were extremely confident 



and, although some of us may 
have been skeptical, we never 
felt we were in a position to 
challenge the wisdom of the 
experts. 

Henry Wilson and I pri- 
vately commented about these 
briefings — we'd say the North 
Vietnamese must be the best 
engineers in the world, be- 
cause they'd obviously rebuilt 
every bridge in their country 
at least ten rimes. We shared a 
laugh when I was told chat 
Henry Cabot Lodge, our am-, 
bassador to Vietnam, had 
asked co have me assigned co 
Vietnam. Lodge had decided 
that what the South Vietnam- 
ese needed was greater politi- 
cal cohesion, and since 1 was 
the celebrated political organ- 
izer, obviously I was just the 
fellow to come over and 
tighten things up. President 
Johnson, to his credit, vetoed 
the plan. 

The Public Face 

As the Vietnam war be- 
came a domestic as well as 
foreign problem, O'Brien sene 
Johnson memos on the politi- 
cal ramifications. But for the 
public, political leaden had 
another line. 

I sent another memo on Vi- 
etnam to the President. This 
one stressed the political 
problems the war was causing 
and it reflected my continuing 
conversations with many very 
disheartened Democratic 
leaders. I had been particu- 
larly impressed by my talks 
with Mayor Daley. We spoke 
by phone from time to time 
and he, too, expressed in- 
creasing concern about the 
war. It wasn't that he insisted 
on withdrawal or had any spe- 
cific proposals co make; Daley 
was just another confused fel- 
low questioning whether we 
were headed in the right di- 
rection. “I’ve got a lot of peo- 
ple out here who are wonder- 
ing about it," he would say. 
“How can you explain all 
chose boxes coming back?” 1 
would urge him to repeat his 
doubts to the President. I 
don't know if he ever did, but 
I made a point of advising the 
President of Daley's concern. 

Of course, what Daley said 
to me was his private opinion. 

If a reporter had asked him 
about Vietnam, he would 
have said, “I’m behind the 
President all the way.” 

“Like the Old Days.” 

The night Johnson with- 
drew from the 1968 race 
O'Brien got a call from Robert 
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Kennedy who was after the 
presidential nomination. 

Bob's call came a little be- 
fore midnight. 

“1 hope I got to you first," 
he said. 

'You did. Bob, ” I told him. 

“Larry, Fm glad we’ve kept 
in touch and Fm glad we've 
understood each other all the 
way. Your position has always 
been a fair one and, now that 
Johnson has made this deci- 
sion, I hope you'll join me. “ 

I replied chat, under the 
circumstances, I would of 
course seriously consider it. 
Bob did not press me for an 
immediate yes or no, but he 
was very excited. 

“Here we gb again, Larry," 
he told me. “It’s going co be 
like the old days. You’d better 
get a good night's sleep to- 
night because Fm not going to 
let you sleep from now on. Its 
a new ball game now. " 

A Lost Chance 

Bur in Los Angeles, another 
assassin's bullets changed that 
ball game. Later Hubert 
Humphrey tried to conrince 
O'Brien to join his campaign 
bur O'Brien was concerned 
about Humphrey's Vietnam 
stand. Their meeting turned 
out to be a lesson in the poli- 
tics of trying co have it both 
ways 

In July I had lunch with 
him at his Capitol office. The 
purpose of our meeting was to 
discuss his position on Viet- 
nam. I had decided that if his 
position was acceptable to 
me, I would join his cam- 
paign through the conven- 
tion. 

Hubert read me a statement 
he said he would soon be 
making public In it, he fa- 
vored a bombing halt and a 
negotiated end to the war. It 
satisfied me, and I agreed to 
join his campaign through the 
convention. Hubert told me 
he was to meet with the Presi- 
dent that evening and he 
would tell Johnson about his 
new position on Vietnam. 

“How do you think he’ll 
respond?" 1 asked. 

"I don’t know, " Humphrey 
admitted “I don't think he's 
going to hug me with joy. " 

That weekend I watched 
the papers for word of Hum- 
phrey’s statement, but none 
appeared I saw him on Mon- 
day and asked how his meet- 
ing with Johnson had gone. 

“It didn’t work out," Hum- 
phrey admitted “Other peo- 
ple were present and we 
didn't have a chance to talk. 
But HI meet with him again 
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soon." 

About a week later Hum- 
phrey visited Johnson at the 
ranch and on hia return, he 
told me that the President had 
advised him of a major new 
development on Vietnam. 
Naturally, he said, he should 
not make any statement until 
after the President had made 
his announcement. He added 
that for security reasons he 
couldn't reveal the details, 
but he indicated that the Pres- 
ident was about to rake a step 
that would please the antiwar 
people. That was the last I 
heard of Humphrey’s state- 
ment, and his position on Vi- 
etnam was u> haunt us 
throughout the convention 



Ms. Chairperson 

O’Brien took over the chair- 
manship of the Democratic 
party in 1970 but in 1972 he 
ran into another presidential 
candidate who bad problems 
with a delicate balancing act. 
After the convention George 
McGovern asked O'Brien to 
stay on as chairman for the 72 
campaign. Reluctantly , 
O'Brien agreed 

McGovern reappeared and 
said he needed co speak with 
me privately again. 

My associates left the room. 
McGovern seemed upset. He 
said, “Larry, you know bow 
busy I’ve been, picking a Vice 
President and working on my 
acceptance speech. I just 
didn’t realize what’s been go* 
Lng on. I’ve just been told that 
the women’s caucus is mad as 
hell at me and they’re de- 
manding a woman as chair- 
man. How would you feel 
about being co-chairman with 
Jean Westwood?" (the na- 
tional committee woman from 
Utah) 

I told him there was no 
provision in the committee 
rules for co-chairmen. I added 
that, if I stayed, it would only 
be through the election and 
that it would be fine with me 
if he wanted to name West- 
wood after that. 

“I’m not sure I could sell 
that,” he said. “These women 
are adamant. Some of my peo- 
ple think there has to be a 
change." 

1 was more stunned than 
angry. “You’re the nominee of 
the Democratic Party," I said. 
“You say you haven’t caught 
up with what’s going on. I’ve 
never dealt with a candidate 
who doesn't make his own de- 
cisions." 

McGovern looked unhappy 
but made no reply. “I have a 
suggestion,'' I said finally. 



“The National Committee is 
waiting for us. Let’s turn back 
the dock co before we had 
this discussion. It’s unfortu- 
nate that you insisted on my 
coming here at alL " 

"I guess we have no alterna- 
tive,” he said. 

“Okay, the dock is turned 
back." 

CWesrwood. was named 
chairmanJ 

A Final Choice 

Later McGovern calked 
O'Brien into working in the 
campaign after dangling the 
post-EagJeton vice presiden- 
tial nomination at him. 

Later chat morning I re- 
ceived an indirect report that 
Sarge Shriver was McGovern’s 
choice. 1 was not surprised, as 
I knew that Henry Kimd- 
man, his campaign treasurer, 
Frank Mankiewicz and Pierre 
Salinger had been campaign- 
ing hard for Shriver. 1 knew 
Sarge would do a good job— 
as, indeed, he did, for Sarge is 
an articulate, intelligent and 
energetic man. 

Early that afternoon, Mc- 
Govern called 

“Larry," he began, “I’ve got 
something to say that will be 
disappointing to you. I've 
made my decision and it’s 
Sarge Shriver." 

I was prepared to applaud 
his choice, but instead I 
found myself resenting his 
suggestion chat I would be 
disappointed I’d said nothing 
to him co indicate that I 
wanted to be on the ticket or 
that Fd be disappointed if I 
wasn't. 

"However," he went on, 
“you'll be pleased to know 
that in our polls you did welL 
But you’re identified as a poli- 
tician, and we fed we should 
stay away from a political im- 
age-” 

By then I was pretty irri- 
tated. The gist of what he had 
said was, “Larry, you’re a 
good fellow, but you’re a poli- 
tician and therefore unfit for 
high office." What, I won- 
dered, were Eaglet on, Hum- 
phrey, Mu&kie, and Shriver — 
what was McGovern himself 
— if not politicians? 

But the profession of poli- 
tics is not like ocher profes- 
sions. You are left with mem- 
ories and scrapbooks, but lit- 
tle provision for your later 
life. After a lifetime of uncer- 
tainties, there comes a point 
when you must chink of your- 
self , your family, and your fu- 
ture. Do I miss it? Of course I 
do. Do I have plans co return 
to it? No, I don’t. ■ 
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